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CHAPTEE VI.
OF THE  MIXIK& ATSTD   I3STCOBPOEATIOK OF  AIR AKD COAL   GAS.
HAYING- disposed of the questions regarding the quantity and quality of the air to be admitted, our next consideration is, the effecting such a mixture as is required for effective combustion.
It seems taken for granted, in practice on the large scale? that, if air, by any means, be introduced to " the fuel in the furnace," it will, as a matter of course, mix: with the gas, or other combustible, in a proper manner, and assume the state suitable for combustion, whatever be the nature or state of such fuel. Yet, as well might it be said, that bringing together given quantities of nitre, sulphur, and charcoal, in masses, was sufficient for the constitution of gunpowder. It is, however, the proper distribution, mixture, and incorporation of the respective elementary atoms of those masses which impart efficiency and simultaneousness of action, and, necessarily, their explosive character: * and so, also, in the bringing bodies of gas and air into a state of preparation for efficient and simultaneous combustion.
In operating in the laboratory, when we mis a measured jar of an inflammable gas with a due complement of oxygen
* Doctor Ure, in his Chemical Dictionary, puts this clearly and forcibly. G-unpowder is composed of given weights of nitre, charcoal, and sulphur, "intimately blended together by long pounding in wooden mortars." Again, "The variations of strength, indifferent samples, are generally occasioned by the more or less intimate division and mixture of the parts. The reason of this may be easily deduced from the consideration, that nitre does not detonate until in contact with inflammable matter: whence the whole detonation will be more speedy the more numerous the surfaces of contact."